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A BRIEF MEMOIR OF SUSANNA JUDGE, WIFE 
OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Concluded from page 579.) 


By the preceding Journal and Memoirs of her 
husband, it may be remembered that they re- 
moved from Brandywine to New Rochelle, and 
thence to New York city. As Susanna wrote 
but little, no account is found of her life and 
state of mind during this interval, till 1st mo. 
31st, 1800, when she thus addressed her hus- 
band who was from home on a religious visit to 
Canada and the northern part of New York State. 
“T have hitherto been supported beyond my 
expectation ; therefore have great cause to be 
thankful and put my whole trust and confidence 
in that almighty Arm of power which hath 
hitherto helped me in the needful time. We 
have been favored with the company of dear 
Sarah Talbot, of Chester county, on her return 
from England. She stayed about a week until 
her husband came to her. She retains her in- 
tegrity, sweetness and simplicity, and is consider- 
ably improved in her gift.” 

“Tt is cause of humble thankfulness that 
thou, my dear, art so supported through heights 
and depths, and favored with health. May 
thou continue, with unreserved dedication of 
heart, to follow the captain of thy salvation 
wherever he may be pleased to lead thee in the 
clearness : then al) will be well, whether thy stay 
be longer or shorter. The Lord has indeed done 
much for us,—which demands grateful returns 
on our parts. This I am fully sensible of; and 
however short I may fall of coming up in the 
full discharge of my own duty, I much wish to 
encourage thee in fulfilling thine, and hope when 
permitted to return to us, thou may bring no 
burdens of omission with thee.” ® 


PAPO 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1858. 
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8th mo. 1800. I often think of the journey 
through this life, as being short, at most: and 
what matter is it, what we pass through here,— 
whether the road be strewed with roses or with 
thorns,—whether prosperity or adversity attend 
us,—provided we are sufficiently concerned to 
obtain an eternal inheritance in that city which 
hath “no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it; for the glory of God doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof ;” and 
where ‘God shall wipe away all tears from every 
eye, and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, nor pain ;” but the redeemed 
shall enjoy the full fruition of all their painful 
labors. 

9th mo. 9th. Four persons are reported to 
have died lately in this city, under all the dread- 
ful symptoms of the yellow fever; yet the physi- 
cians flatter the public that as the season is ad- 

| vanced and the weather remarkably cool, it will 
| not spread much: but how far is only known to 
| Him who weigheth the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance, and who will certainly do 
right. Happy for those who put their trust and 

| confidence in him alone, the true physician of 
value. 

I have lately had account from Ireland, that 
|my brother Joseph Hatton was removed from 
works to rewards on the 10th of the 4th month 
last. Thus, one passeth away after another; 
and happy will it be for those who make a right 

| improvement of these awful warnings,—having 

| this language deeply impressed on the mind, 
‘“‘ Be ye also ready,” for ye know not at what 
hour the messenger cometh. 

Again, in the year 1803, the yellow fever ap- 
peared in New York, in relation to which, 
Susanna Judge wrote thus in the 9th mo.: “The 
alarm of the fever continues to prevail, insomuch 
that many have fled, and divers of our neighbors 
are going to look for places of refuge: for my 
part, I see no cause’for such a geperal conster- 
nation, although things begin to wear a melan- 
choly appearance. However, through it all, my 
mind remains in perfect quiet, as respects the 
sickness, let the event be as it may.” 

It will be recollected, that they removed from 
New York to Little Falls, in Maryland, in the 
year 1804. While here, Susanna Judge accom- 
panied K. C. on a religious visit to a number of 
meetings in and south of Baltimore. While 
out on this journey, S. J. writes, ‘TI sincerely 
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wish she had a more suitable companion, one 
that could hold up her hands, and help her in 
the work. Ah! how far short I am of what I 
might have been! I feel as if I had much to 
do, and the day is far advanced.” 

It should have been noted in the proper place, 
that Susanna Judge was appointed to the station 
of an elder in the church, while residing in New 
York; and again while a member of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting; and it is believed she was use- 
fully engaged in the services devolving on that 
office in society, her judgment and feeling sym- 
pathy with relation to the ministry being remark- 
ably clear and lively. 

After their removal to Ohio in the spring of 
1815, the loss of her services in society was re- 
realized in Baltimore and its neighborhood ; in- 
somuch that a Friend remarked at the Yearly 
Meeting held in that city in the 10th month, 
that Susanna Judge was very much missed in 
that annual gathering,—that her absence was 
sensibly felt in the several sittings thereof, and 
often expressed out of meetings. This shows 
in some degree, her character and standing 
among Friends during the few years she was a 
member of that Yearly Meeting. Her quiet 
spirit, and her unassuming manners were not 
calculated to attract much notice; and it is to be 
regretted that so few testimonials of her worth 
and services in society, civil and religious, are 
now to be found on record for the benefit of sur- 
vivors. : 

For some time, their residence was at Barnes- 
ville, in Ohio, whence she dated a letter to her 
husband while out on a religious visit to the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, New York and 
New England, in 1816. In this she mentions 
being engaged with other Friends in visiting 
families: and in the 7th month, adds, “ We 
had a remarkably cold spring here; the fruit of 
every description entirely cut off with severe 
frosts. Orchards that have never been known to 
fail before, wholly destitute: andthe dry weather, 
in the lower parts of the State, has very much 
hurt the crops of corn. In some places, the 
small grain is entirely destroyed by a worm 
which is called the army-worm. Being unable 
to walk to meeting, I have missed attending 
many, since thou left home. My dwelling, 
spiritually, has been in a barren land; where 
there seems to be neither dew, nor rain, nor 
fields of .offerings. But may the God of all 
grace, mercy and truth, have thee in his holy 
care and keeping, and richly furnish thee unto 
every good work, to the praise of his own great 
name, and the peace and consolation of thy own 
soul,—so prayeth thy affectionate wife, 

SusANNA JUDGE.” 

The following expressions, in reference to their 
settlement in Ohio, are from one of her children 
in a letter to her, received near the close of the 
year 1816: “I hope and trust thou art more 
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comfortable in every way, than formerly; and 
that thy last days will be thy best days in an 
outward sense. For thy mind was always cen- 
tred in God for comfort and consolation in sea- 
sons of close trial, else what would have become 
of thee many times ?” 

In the fall of the year 1816, Susanna Judge 
set out on a journey to Carolina, as companion 
to a ministering Friend. The following short 
account of part of this visit, is taken from her 
letters to her husband. 

“On the Alleghany mountain, the axle-tree 
of our carriage broke; and had not a man who 
was at work on the road kindly assisted us, we 
should have been in a bad fix, as the people say. 
We made out to get it to a smith’s shop, where 
it was mended by next morning, and we pro- 
ceeded twenty-four miles to one Steward’s, five 
miles below the foot of the Alleghany: here the- 
roads parted, one to Winchester, and the other 


‘called the nigh way between the mountains. 


The latter was preferred, as least expensive, and 
a rough way it proved. On the 25th of the 10th 
month, we arrived at Westfield, in Stokes coun- 
ty, North Carolina. Next day, we visited three 
families, and went six miles to Jehu Jackson’s, 
a kind friend near Westfield meeting house. 
Here we met with Isaac Hammer, of Tennessee, 
who is out ona religious visit, with an extensive 
prospect. He had appointed a meeting at the 
Hollow, which we attended ; then went to Hunt- 
ing-creek and Deep-creep. I thought it was a 
low time at each place, though Isaac Hammer 
and Ruth labored honestly in two of the mcet- 
ings,—the other was silent. After meeting at 
Deep-creep we rode ten miles to a tavern and 
lodged; next day we travelled forty miles to 
Robert Steward’s at Deep river, where the select 
Yearly Meeting was held, and we stayed there 
till after the first-day meeting: then went to 
New-Garden, to the house of our kind friends, 
Timothy and Judith Russel, from Nantucket. 
— remember thee, as do many others in this 
and. 

On second-day, the 4th of the 11th month, the 
Yearly Meeting began It was said to be small, 
in part occasioned by the great scarcity of pro- 
vender; the crops in many places having been 
very much injured by the extreme drought in 
the forepart of the season, and by the early frost 
this fall. The friend where we stayed used to 
feed twenty-five horses ; he now told us he could 
not keep one: so they were sent six miles to 
Robert Steward’s, who has a mill, and kindly 
offered to take good care of them. 

This Yearly Meeting I think was a good one; 
and though not a great deal of preaching, yet 
there were divers living testimonies borne by 
some of our worthy ancients; among whom was 
Ann Jessop, in the seventy-eighth year of her 
age, Charity Cook, Silas Holloway, Edward 
Brookes from WVilmington, Delaware, and our 
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dear Ruth, who was enabled to lift up her voice|fourth-day, the 4th; another at Simons’ Creek 
like a trumpet, so that we thought she was dis-| on fifth-day, and the next day at Little river. 
tinctly heard by all. The Yearly Meeting at) We lodged at the house of our kind friend Wil- 
New Garden closed on the 7th, and we went on| liam Carter, who with his wife received us affec- 














thence fourteen miles to Centre, where the West-|tionately. She had lately joined Friends, and 
ern Quarter was held. After that meeting, we| appeared to be a plain, exemplary woman. We 


parted with Charity Cook and Isaac Hammer,— 
they going for Bush river in South Curolina, 
and we turned our faces eastward. On the way, 





expect to return by way of Winchester.” 
No account is given of the remainder of this 
journey, nor in her own hand-writing, of the re- 


we had meetings at Providence, Cane-creek,| mainder of her ‘pilgrimage here below. By re- 
Long’s, Rocky river, South Fork, Spring Meet-| ference to the preceding account of her hus- 
ing (where David Vestal lives) and Eno. From} band’s life and travels, it appears that she several 
thence we travelled two hundred and fifty miles| times accompanied him across the mountains to 
to Rich-square, and had a fatiguing time for the| visit their children and friends in Pennsylvania 
poor horses, by reason of the weather’s changing} and Maryland. But among other infirmities of 
from pretty severe cold (for the season) to very | age and the decline of life, her eye-sight was so 
warm, remarkably so for this country; so that} much impaired that it became difficult for her to 
we had to tarry to let them rest. We attended] see with clearness so as to go about, or to know 
Rich-square meeting on first-day, the 24th of| persons. An instructive reference is made to 
the 11th month; and that afternoon rode seven-| this circumstance in the following extract from a 
teen miles to Eli Copeland’s, who had waited on| letter to her, dated 5th mo. 24th, 1822. 
us from New Garden. ‘1 often think of and sympathise with you in 
On second-day, the 25th, his son John accom-| your present allotments ;—one of you almost 
panied us forty miles to the hospitable mansion| void of hearing, and the other nearly deprived 
of Axiom Newby’s widow, in Perquimon’s coun-| of sight—two of the most essential senses that 
ty. This was like a pleasant home to us, for| render social communication both a blessing and 
they are a lovely family ; and it is refreshing to}adelight. But shall we murmur at these things? 
weary travellers,—like a brook by the way,—|God forbid. Rather let us consider them as a 
sometimes to fall in with such kind families,| cause of rejoicing; being instructed and taught 
where not only the outward man is abundantly| to be content with the dispensations of a wise 
furnished with comfortable accommodations, but| and gracious Providence, who is able to sanctify 
a fellow-feeling and near sympathy is felt with| all our afflictions by turning them into blessings, 
tried minds. Yet, with all these, we are remind-| and to settle us in the full belief that all these 
ed that this is not the place of our rest. things will work together for the good of those 
Dost thou remember Silas Holloway? He/that love and fear him. This brings us to fulfil 
was at the Yearly Meeting at New Garden; hej the apostle’s advice, to “ rejoice evermore ; pray 
is advanced in age, near fourscore, and very | without ceasing, and in every thing give thanks.” 
feeble in body, but appears to be strong in the|In the love and fellowship of the gospel, I am 
Lord and in the power of his might, like a shock | thy affectionate friend, 





of corn nearly ripe for the heavenly garner. Also 
dear old David Vestal appears to have nothing 





Extas Hicks. 
Susanna Judge died at their residence in Ohio, 


to do but render up his accounts with joy. He]in the 9th month, 1827, aged about seventy-four 


desired me to tell thee that he was still moving 
in the body, and he hoped his love to Truth and 
Friends was as strong as ever. 





years. 
Among the testimonies concerning her, the 
following is from one of her children. “My 


11th mo. 27th. We attended a meeting at| dear mother was a woman of a sorrowful spirit, 
Beech Spring, and next day one at Sutton’s|at times. With me, she effected more by her 
Creek ; in both of which Kuth labored faithfully) tears and expostulations, than others could by 
to discharge the trust committed to her, and [)severity and sternness. I believe her to have 
hope she will enjoy the reward of peace ; though} been a deeply exercised, pious woman, and that 
the state of the church is such that we cannot| she held much sweet union and communion of 
expect great things. As to myself, if I can but) soul with her God. She read the scriptures 
move along so as to do no harm, and receive ajmuch; and her life was a practical comment 
little benefit, it is all I look for. On the 29th, | upon the great truths therein contained. Her 
we attended the select Quarterly Meeting at| faith, her works and her love were known to her 
Piney Woods, and next day that for business ;/God, and he graciously manifested to those 
and I thought dear Ruth was remarkably favored! whom she left behind, that her soul as it left its 
in the latter, to the edification, I hope, of many. | tenement of clay was received into the mansions 


On first-day, the lst of 12th mo., we attended 
Piney Woods meeting, and next day had a meet- 
ing at Bass Creek: one at the Narrows on the 
day following, and one at Neéw-begun Creek on 





of everlasting rest. Not only, during her last 
illness, did she speak of the presence of her 
Saviour, but the calm serenity of her mind was 
marked on her placid countenance, even after 
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the spirit had returned to Him who gaveit. She 
was lovely in life, and in death the excellency 
of her glory departed not from her.” 


Do daily and hourly your duty; do it patient- 
ly, thoroughly. Do it as it presents itself; do 
it at the moment, and let it be its own reward. 
Never mind whether it is known or acknow- 
ledged or not, but do not fail to do it. Do not 
think of yourself as a mortal, but as an immor- 
tal. Fear nothing but sin, and a mean action. 


THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 


Life is not entirely made up of great evils or 
heavy trials; but the perpetual recurrence of 
petty evils and small trials in the ordinary and 
appointed exercise of the Christian graces. To 
bear with the failings of those about us—with 
their infirmities, their bad judgment, their ill- 
breeding, their perverse tempers—to endure 
neglect when we feel deserved attention, and in- 
gratitude when we expected thanks—to bear 
with the company of disagreeable people whom 
Providence has perhaps provided or purposed 
for the trial of our virtue—these are the best 
exercises of patience and self-denial, and the 
better because not chosen by ourselves. To 


bear with vexation in business, with disappoint- 
ment in our expectations, with interruptions of 


our retirement, with folly, intrusion, disturbance 
—in short with whatever opposes our will, con- 
tradicts our humor—this habitual acquiescence 
appears to be more of the essence of self-denial 
than any little rigors or inflictions of our own 
imposing. These constant, inevitable, but in- 
ferior evils, properly improved, furnish a good 
moral discipline, and might in the days of igno- 
rance, have superseded pilgrimage and penance. 
—THannah Moore. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I herewith forward for publication some re- 
marks of Job Scott, on the proper admin- 
istration of discipline. These remarks of this 
worthy laborer in the cause of truth and 
righteousness, met with a hearty response 
in my breast. I am led to believe that there 
is a misapprehension in the minds of some 
Friends with regard to Friends’ discipline, some 
of our members viewing it rather as an instru- 
ment of oppression and ecclesiastical tyranny— 
to cut off. 

Job Scott has so clearly set forth the purposes 
of our discipline, and the manner and spirit thatit 
should be administered in, that it has rested on 
my mind for some time past that I would like 
them to appear in the “ Intelligencer,” believing 
the hints there thrown out may possibly be of 
advantage to those who are active in the affairs 
of the Church. E. 
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REMARKS OF JOB SCOTT, ON THE RIGHT 
ADMINISTRATION OF DISCIPLINE. 


“Though there appears to be cause of mourn- 
ing in most meetings we were at, in this visit, 
yet I believe it may safely be said, there is also 
a hopeful remnant, who are engaged at heart for 
God’s glory, and the welfare of Zion. These 
have often to go mourning on their way, and 
bowed down under a sense of the great slackness 
and declension on the one hand, and the wildfire 
zeal of divers (which spreads desolation, and 
seems as if in some places it would almost eat up 
every green thing,) on the other. Although I 
have suffered much, in spirit, by reason of the 
first of these evils, in some places, I have not 
seen or felt anything that has been so sorrowful 
to me, as the prevalence of this kind of unsancti- 
fied zeal in some other places, under a specious 
notion of reformation, cleansing the camp, cutting 
off rotten members, &e. And, though I am 
abundantly sensible that reformation and cleans- 
ing are greatly wanting, yet I know of nothing 
which operates more powerfully against a real 
reformation, than this forward, fiery kind of zeal. 
I am persuaded it has done great hurt in some 
places, almost extinguishing all the feelings of 
tenderness and charity in the minds of some, 
creating parties, disunity, schisms, and hard- 
thinking, and has even done much towards pre- 
judicing many otherwise well-minded Friends, 
against good and wholesome discipline in the 
Church, and in families. These observing the 
wild work which this zeal makes, grow almost 
afraid of all zeal, and even of the very name of 
zeal; and so, erring on the other hand, let things 
run to confusion through slackness. Oh! the 
necessity of laboring for good order! and oh, 
that it may be done with tenderness, meekness, 
love, and forbearance! For I do not believe that 
labors bestowed more in order to cut off than to 
reform and restore, will ever reach the true wit- 
ness in the minds of offenders. But when 
offenders are labored with in the spirit of meek- 
ness and love, with an earnest desire for their 
amendment, welfare, and restoration, (the only 
right way and object of laboring with them,) it is 
pretty certain, if their day is not over, to reach 
the witness, more or less, in their minds, and to 
fix such an evidence therein, that, though they 
may reject and spurn at such faithful labors, and 
those who thus bestow them, yet if ever such 
offenders feel the tendering visitations of divine 
grace powerfully extended to them, they can, 
and generally will, look back upon the labors 
bestowed on them by their brethren, and have a 
feeling testimony and acknowledgement in their 
minds, that they have been sought unto and 
labored with in love, good will, and tenderness. 
This very much unites them in love to their 
friends, although they may have been con- 
strained, on account of the obstinacy of such trans- 
gressors, to deny uhity with them as members. 
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But now, having in the day of renewed visitation, 
such a lively sense of the love and tenderness 
wherein they were labored with and disowned, 
they are willing to own that they were justly 
dealt with. And oh! how powerfully does this 
co-operate with the workings of redeeming grace, 
in the visitations thereof to their souls; and it 
helps to draw them back to their brethren, in a 
disposition cordially to make full condemnation 
of their offences, and to make up the breach 
occasioned thereby, or become reconciled to their 
brethren. 

Oh! how do I wish there may never be any 
labors bestowed upon offenders, in any other 
disposition ; for offenders are not generally in a 
condition to bear harsh dealings. Although 
plain dealing in tenderness, is ever commendable; 
yet to fall censoriously upon the poor creature 
who is overtaken with, or in a fault, and rashly to 
reprove or condemn, and reprehend him, tends 
directly to beget obstinacy and resentment in him; 
and perhaps will induce him to throw out un- 
guarded expressions or scornful language, and to 
wish himself disowned and separated from such 
hard-hearted people. Here the wound is aggra- 
vated, and the zealous laborers take the advantage 
of that obstinacy which themselves have kindled, 
and hastily judge the poor offender unworthy of 
longer forbearance, and so forthwith cut him off. 
Thus instead of leaving a witness in his heart, 
that he has been tenderly dealt with, in the 
spirit of meekness and love, he becomes hardened, 
and very probably will imbibe an opinion, that 
there is nothing in our profession of an inward 
leader and guide; or that it is a deception and 
arbitrary spirit of cruelty; and so, in a day of 
renewed visitation he may feel strong rising of 
opposition against the workings of truth itself; 
and remembering the severity of Friends against 
him, he may be induced to feed on others’ faults, 
and suffer prejudice to determine him never to 
have any communion with them again, nor even 
be like them in anything, however commendable ; 
and so goon growing harder and harder, to utter 
destruction. Now, query, will not his blood be 
required of such unskilful and rash laborers, in 
the day of solemn inquisition ? 

I wish these things may be seriously con- 
sidered ; and such as offend, tenderly dug about, 
and waited upon, as it were, one year longer, in 
imitation of Him who waits long to be gracious. 

Oh! how has He waited long, and borne much 
with us! and why are we so hasty and censorious 
one with another? Let us cease from severity, 
and exercise loving kindness and forbearance, 
with plain dealing, in the honesty and simplicity 
of the truth, endeavoring to win the hearts of 
such as have gone astray. A young tree or 
twig, in a cold, frosty day, by being rashly or 
suddenly laid hold of, in order to bend or twist 
it, may be very soon broken, snapt off, and 
rendered useless; but by being gradually warmed 
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by the fire, or by waiting till a warmer day or 
season, and then gently bending or twisting, it 
may be rendered very pliable, and wrought into 
any position, or handled in any manner that is 
desired, and so become useful to the husbandman. 
Much so it is with a young man or woman, as 
with a young tree or twig. Let them get a 
little out of the way, and into a cold state and 
condition, and then attempt suddenly and rashly 
tu bend them, or make them submit and comply, 
and alas! how brittle they appear; how they 
crack! how short they break! aud how utterly 
useless they become! being perhaps wholly 
ruined! But if, when we perceive them out of 
the way, and grown cold and brittle, we begin 
gently with them; and if they will not bear 
much bending or twisting at first trial, wait till 
a warm season, when truth may have warmed and 
softened them; or, by gently gaining upon them, 
by the softening warmth of a loving, tender, en- 
treating disposition; how may we gradually 
bend, soften, and form them, till they are brought 
to submission, condescension, and amendment, 
and till they will bear to be handled almost as 
we please, and even become useful in the work 
of the great Husbandman, and like the twisted 
twig, help to hold the work together, or build up 
the hedge or fence about the vineyard. I have 
often observed, that he who, laboring with 
brittle offenders, has began gently, felt and spoke 
tenderly, and continued to deal with meekness 
and gentleness, has won the heart of the offender, 
and so gained upon him, that he could, at 
length, say almost anything to him, deal with 
great plainness, lay things close to him, and yet 
not offend him, but prevail upon him to ac- 
knowledge his faults. While another person, 
who has rashly fallen on, in the language of 
censure and severity, has soon raised an obstinate 
resistance, shut up his own way, and done great 
injury to the cause of truth. 

I feel a serious and tender desire, that all 
zealous young Friends, who, with sincere good 
intentions, are beginning to exercise themselves, 
or to be exercised, in the discipline of the 
Church, may seriously and awfully consider the 
hurt that has been done by a fiery zeal, without 
the knowledge which experience produceth, and 
withhold their hand from rashness. For, however 
clearly they may see that things are out of order, 
and that many are greatly short of a true and 
necessary zeal for reformation and good order, 
yet they should consider, that though they know 
that they themselves mean well, yet their judg- 
ment and experience is that of children, to whom 
moderation, wisdom, and necessary forbearance 
are generally very unnatural. And oh! that 
such may wisely subject themselves, whilst in 
the heat of their first zeal, which may be com- 
pared to the heat and violence of youthful blood. 
Let them also consider, that such as have at 
first given way to this wild (though well-in- 
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tended) zeal, if they have held on their way, in 
a religious engagement, and been favored with 
an advancement and growth in religious experi- 
ence, have scarcely ever failed to see beyond the 
weakness of that childish state, have learned 
moderation, meekness and forbearance, and have 
had to lament the austerity and severity of their 
former days, and often to mourn over the rents 
and breaches, the wounds and desolations, which 
their own too confident, self-sufficient zeal and 
rashness have occasioned. 


come to our knwledge, for the encouragement 
of those who, in the walk of life, frequently find 
the path difficult and laborious. 

These reflections have been renewedly brought 
to mind, since the departure of our friend 
Thomas Steel from our midst. He was a good 

example of the unobtrusive virtues ; a man not of 

words, but of deeds,—influencing by a noiseless 

| power the sphere in which he moved. 

| He was the son of Andrew and Mary Steel, 
and was born in Newtown township, Delaware 


I believe my own sorrowful experience, and | County, in the year 1766. In his youth he 
the present engagement of my mind, warrant | learned the business of milling, which he follow- 
me in thus cautioning and warning others. For, | ed for many years. About the year 1816, he 
alas! a zeal, like what I have been treating of, | removed to the village of Darby, and took the 
has, in days past, had too much place in my | mill on Darby Creek, and resided there for 
mind, and I have no doubt has been exercised | more than 40 years, an upright man and a good 
to the injury of others. And though I meant | citizen. During the latter years of his life— 
well, and thought with Paul, when Saul, that I | although his bodily and mental strength were 
did God service, and that trath required such a! prolonged to a remarkable extent,—he retired 
cleansing of the camp as I then aimed at, yet | from active pursuits; but he was frequently to 
(and it is now no small cause of thanksgiving | be met in the streets of his vicinity, almost up 
and joy) my merciful Leader and Redeemer has | to the period of his disease, and the vigor and 
opened my eyes to see my danger, and flee for | upright carriage which he maintained, in con- 
my life, before I was ruined, and destroyed by | nection with his advanced age, were the subjects 


the flames of this wild fire.” 


From the Minutes of Thirdhaven Monthly 
Meeting. 

At a Man’s Meeting at Howell Powell’s, ye 
14th of 4th mo. 1678. 

John Webb having built a boate for ye ser- 
vice of Truth, and accommodating Friends in ye 
ministry, in their travails to Virginia, or other- 
ways, and having riged and fitted her in every 
way for service, did intend for ye service of 
truth and Friends, upon his own charge. But 
ye meeting judging it to be too great a charge 
to lie upon him, she being for public service, on 
account of truth, have thought fit, and do judge 
it meete, yt John Webb should have paid him 
out of ye stock this year, ye sum of twenty-six 
hundred pounds of good tobacco, and that ye 
said boate is committed by this meeting to ye 
custody, charge and safe-keeping of John Webb, 
Wm. Stevens, Jr.. Wm. Sharp, and Lovelace 
Gorsuch, for ye service aforesaid. She and all 
things belonging to her properly being ye meet- 
ing’s, and not to be disposed of but by order from 
ye Man’s Meeting, or as ye above saide Friends 
shall see meet for the service aforesaid. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Short Account of Tuomas Street, of Darby 
Monthly Meeting. 


It is the nature of the human race to imitate 
its forefathers and to emulate their virtues. Not 
seldom have we read of individuals who have 
been nobly drawn to follow in the footsteps of 
virtuous predecessors ; and it is therefore a duty 
to record those examples of virtue which may 


of common remark. 

He died at his residence in Darby, at the age 
| of 92 years, after a somewhat prolonged illness, 
and his remains were deposited in the old grave- 
yard of that place. 

The changes of so long a life as that of our 
dear friend, could not but be numerous and re- 
markable, and the advantages of having commu- 
nion with such a life, forming, as it did, a link 
between the present and the past, were, we be- 
lieve, fully appreciated by his friends. Nor can 
we fail of being reminded, by his peaceful de- 
parture from amongst us, that he has been 
as a ‘sheaf fully ripe, gathered home into the 
garner.” 





He who desires a right temper, loves it; and 
if that love be strong enough, it will actually 
become the wished-for temper. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“GOD IS LOVE.” 


This, like many other truths we have ex- 
pressed, we accept as truth even before we have 
experienced it to be such, because we heur those 
in whom we confide quote it as truth, yet, per- 
haps, there is no truth with which it is more 
necessary for us to become experimentally and 
practicaily acquainted with than this, that “‘God 
is Love,’ since upon such an acquaintance 
depends almost all the good we receive, and can 
appreciate. 

Now I understand by this expression, that the 
great attribute of Deity, who is the embodiment of 
all that is good, just, and pure, and the means 
by which he works for the well-being and re- 
demption of man is Love, and this love is 
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manifested to man by convicting, guiding, direct- 
ing, and rewarding him, in order to bring him 
out from under the thraldom of his animal will, 
and selfish desires, and raising him up into an 
union with the Father, not for any benefit He 
will derive, but for the great advantage that man 
will receive and enjoy; for our Heavenly Father 
is replete and complete without man. Hence 
His manifestations to him, His laws for his 
government and guidance, and the aid afforded 
him to overcome temptation, and walk in obedi- 
ence to those laws and requirements, all flow 
from Him for no selfish purpose, but only for the 
highest good of man; and this constitutes and 
forms a principle which is denominated love; and 
as this principle is the means by which He works 
to draw man unto Himself, and redeem him from 
all that pertains to sin, and as these are objects 
of His revealing Himself to man, we style Him 
“ Love.” 

Those who, by submitting to His guidance and 
direction, have known a union with Him, have 
found their hearts filled with this heavenly 
principle, and it manifests itself in their inter- 
course with men, by their unselfish deportment 
towards them, and by carrying out in all their 
lutercourse wtih their fellows, the sublime 
doctrines contained in the sermon of the blessed 
Jesus, on the mount. 

While we are dwelling under the government 


of our natural propensities, we love those who 
love us, and as long as they continue to love us; 
but if anything occurs by which we are required 
to sacrifice our selfish interests, or anything like 
a misunderstanding asises, our love waxes cool, 
because, being founded on selfish princples, it 


will be sacrificed by self. But those whose 
hearts are filled with the unselfish Love of the 
Father, continue to feel the same pfinciple to 
flow on, even where its object has become es- 
tranged; for as man receives this principle 
immediately from God, it comes to him pure 
and fraught with good, and only good, to all; so 
as it flows out from its recipient, its nature is 
unchanged. Its first office upon the mind that 
1s open to receive it, is to cleanse and purify it 
from all that can harm or hurt, so that it shall 
become fitted to enjoy communion with the 
Father of Spirits, and therefore everything that 
is selfish in its nature, being opposed to the 
purity of the Divinity, must be eradicated ere 
the inflowing of this holy principle can so fill 
the heart as to flow out therefrom. 

Hence, when we become thus allied to our Crea- 
tor, we seek only the highest good of all men, 
not for any advantage or benefit that shall accrue 
to us, but in order that we may be instrumental 
in bringing them into the same state of accept: 
ance which we enjoy; and when this is the 
experience of any mind, where it realizes that 
all the dealings of the Divine Mind are only for 
its best and highest interests, and feels the same 
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unselfish principle to flow from itself towards its 
fellow-creatures, it then, ‘and then only, fully 
understands that ‘“‘God is Love.” 
JOHN J. CoRNELL. 
Mendere, 11th mo., Tth, 1858. 


In this world, it is not what we take up, but 
what we give up, that makes us rich. 

When flowers are full of heaven-descended 
dews, they always hang their heads; but men 
hold theirs the higher the more they receive, 
getting proud as they get full. 

No man can tell whether he is rich or poor by 
turning to his ledger. It is the heart that 
makes a man rich. He is rich or poor according 
to what he ¢s, not according to what he has. 

Many men want wealth—not a competence 
alone, but a five-story competence. Everything 
subserves this; and reljgion they would like, as 
a sort of lightning-rod to their houses, to ward 
off, by and by, the bolts of divine wrath. 

Do not come to me, and tell me you are fit to 
join the church because yon love to pray morn- 
ing and night. Tell me what your praying has 
done for you; and then call your neighbors, and 
let me hear what they think it has done for 
you. 

Do not be troubled because you have not great 
virtues. God made a million spears of grass 
where he made one tree. The earth is fringed 
and carpeted, not with forests, but with grasses. 
Only have enough of little virtues and common 
fidelities, and you need not mourn because you 
are neither a hero nor a saint. 

A week filled up with selfishness, and the 
Sabbath stuffed full of religious exercises, will 
make a good Pharisee, but a poor Christian. 
There are many persons who think Sunday is a 
sponge with which to wipe out the sins of the 
week. Now, God’s altar stands from Sunday 
to Sunday, and the seventh day is no more for 
religion than any other. It is for rest. The 
whole seven are for religion, and one of them 


for rest. H.W.B. 


BE PATIENT WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 


The processes by which some children learn 
are very slow and tedious. What some will 
comprehend clearly and readily can be under- 
stood by others only by much patient effort. 
A few words of kindness and of encouragement, 
will, often, have a wonderful effect in “ waking 
up” mind and inspiring confidence ; but a frown 
or a harsh expression, will have a most withering 
influence on some minds. Therefore, treat the 
little ones kindly and tenderly, and thus lure 
them into the paths of knowledge. If they have 
come into school possessing some unlovely and 
unlovable traits, it may be owing to wrong treat- 
ment out of the school-room. If such is the case 
a course of uniform and persevering kindness on 
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your part, will win them over to better ways and 
more pleasing habits. But it can not be done in 
an hour nor inaday. It must be aslow process, 
and one which will tax your patience. But sow 
the seed constantly and faithfully. In due time 
it will spring up and bear abundant and rich 
fruit. “Ye shall reap if ye faint not.”—Con- 
necticut School Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1858. 

We occasionally receive tributes to the mem- 
ory of deceased friends; and however grateful it 
may be thus to pour out our feelings of affection 
for those we have loved, and however amiable 
that trait of human character which leads us to 
forget the failings aud remember only the vir- 
tues of the deceased, it certainly requires care 
lest we become leavened into that feeling which 
leads to erecting monuments and placing epi- 
taphs upon them. 

The language of praise, unqualified as it often 
is, cannot in anywise affect the departed, and 
although it may gratify survivors, it cannot be 
useful to them. 

The faithful record of a life, or of any of the 
incidents of a life in which virtue has been main- 
tained or attained by struggle, one in which 
through trial and vicissitude the faith in divine 
guidance has led to a peaceful close; or one 
which worldly prosperity has tended to humble, 
like the stalk bending under the weight of the 
full ear; are worth more than any panegyric, 
because they cheer the pilgrim on his heayen- 
ward way, and are 


“ Footsteps which perhaps another 
Sailing on life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 


MarrigD, at Friends Meeting, Fall Creek, Ind., on 
the 18th ult., Naraan V. Branson, of Ohio, to ANNA 
W. Swain, of the former place. 

——, On the 11th of 11th mo., at the house of 
Mary Lippincott, Westfield, N. J., according to the 
order of the Religious Society of Friends, Josepu M.., 
son of Joseph Thomas, formerly of Philadelphia, to 
Anna, daughter of the late Peter Lippincott, of the 
former place. 





Digp, on the 13th ult., at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, Jozn Arxinson, in his 77th year, a member and 
overseer of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

, At Mullica Hill, N. J., on the 27th ult., James 





Lippincott, at an advanced age. 
‘ ——-, At Upper Greenwich, N. J., on the 27th ult., 
Mary S. Ciement, wife of Isaac H. Clement. 
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Diep, At the residence of her son-in-law, in the 86th 
year of her age, Mercy Srockrox—a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Spruce street. 
, At Hainesport, N. J., on the 21st of 10th mo., 
1858, Mary N., wife of Allen Middleton, in the 66th 
year of her age, a member of the Society of Friends. 
By this dispensation of Divine Providence a bus- 
band has been called to mourn the loss of a faithful 
and affectionate wife, a family of children a devoted 
and loving mother, and a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, a warm and steadfast friend, whose benevo- 
lent heart and liberal hand was ever ready to relieve 
the suffering and the poor, whose kindly smile 
and cheerful voice was ever ready to sooth the 
afflicted, and to bid the desponding hope. May we 
who mourn her loss emulate her virtues. 








A meeting of ‘*The Association of Friends for the 
Relief of the Sufferiag Poor,” will be held on seventh- 
day evening next, the fourth inst., at 7 o’clock, at the 
S. W. corner of Arch and Eighth streets. 

12th mo. Ist, 1858. 


Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Female 
Association of Philadelphia, for the Relief of 
the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. 


The recipts of this Society during the past 
season amounted to $696.10. Of this sum 
$409.04 were expended in the purchase of dry 
goods, and $270.75 were paid for sewing. 

Donations of 

2 pieces of sattinett, 3 pieces of cotton flannel, 

50 yards gingham, 1 doz. pair half hose, 

14 prs. of gaiters, 12 prs. of woollen sleeves, 

7 hoods, 34 pounds of candles, 

34 lbs. of soap, And a Jot of trimmings. 

1343 garments were made and distributed. 

The Association takes pleasure in presenting 
this account of its proceedings to the friends and 
contributors who have enabled it to continue its 
usefulness, notwithstanding the pecuniary pres- 
sure which has been felt by all classes of the 
community. 

The mildness of the winter prevented much 
extreme suffering, yet owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining out-door work, many families were de- 
pendent upon the exertion of the wife and 
mother, whose needle was their sole support. 

There can be no better administration of charity 
than that which furnishes employment to those 
who are able to work; and this Society has in- 
creased satisfaction in this branch of its labors, 
in which it was materially assisted during the 
past winter by the co-operation of Tenth Ward 
Relief Committee. 

Giving alms to those who can labor for their 
own support, is a bounty to indolence, which 
should not be encouraged; and this Association 
appeals to a generous public, to enable it to 
render more extensively than it has yet done, 
that kind of assistance, which, while it relieves, 
inculeates habits of industry and self-depend- 
ence. 

Anna WuHarton, Secretary. 
11th mo. 27th, 1858. 
. 
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From the extracts of the Minutes of the Year- 
ly Meeting of Women Friends, held in Baltimore, 
we take the following synopsis. 


At a Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held 
in Baltimore, by adjournments, from the 25th of 
10th month to the 28th of the same, inclusive, 
1858. 

Epistles from our Sisters of all the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond were read, 
to the comfort of many Friends, affording en- 
couragement for us to persevere in our efforts 
for the maintenance of our important testimonies. 

The Representatives were requested to confer 
together at the rise of this Meeting to consider of 
and propose to our next, the names of suitable 
Friends to serve as Clerk and Assistant Clerk 
the present year. Adjourned to 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

aon the time proposed the Meeting gather- 
ed. 

Lois K. Pope, on behalf of the Representa- 
tives, reported, that they agreed to propose Mar- 
garet E. Hallowell for Clerk, and Mary G. 
Moore for Assistant, with which the Meeting 
united. 

The Minutes of last year were read ; also an 
interesting Report from the Committee having 
charge of Indian Affairs. The Committee was 
continued. 

The subject of a right sppropriation of the 
surplus fund now in the Treasury, claiming the 
consideration of the Meeting, a concern was re- 
vived for the purchase and distribution of suit- 
able instructive books amongst our brethren and 
sisters in neighborhoods where they have not 
access to libraries, and a Committee was appoint- 
ed to bring forward to a future sitting the names 
of suitable Friends as a Standing Committee to 
have the subject in charge, and act therein as 
Best Wisdom may direct. 


26th of the month and 3rd of the week. 


Pursuant to adjourument, Friends convened. 

The consideration of the state of Society was 
entered upon, and continued to the Second 
Query, inclusive, under a covering of precious 
solemnity, during which much weighty counsel, 
and advice were administered. Then adjourned 
to 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Near the time proposed Friends assembled. 

The consideration of the state of Society was 
resumed, and the remaining Queries and Answers 
were read, and a summary adopted, as nearly 
representing our present condition. 

Adjourned to 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 


27th of the month and 4th of the week. 

Near the time adjourned to, Friends assem- 
bled. 

The Committee apointed at a former sitting to 
take charge of the surplus fund in the Treasury, 
and bring forward the names of suitable Friends 

s 
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to serve as a Standtng Committee for the distri- 
bution of books, presented the following report, 
which was approved, and the Friends therein 
named appointed to that service : 


To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting : 


The Friends appointed to “ consider the pro- 
priety of appropriating the surplus fund now in 
the Treasury, to the purchase of books to be 
sent to the different Meetings constituting the 
“ Yearly Meeting,” have conferred together, and 
united in recommending that the said money be 
applied in the way proposed. 

28th of the month and 5th of the week. 


Memorials of our dear departed friends Re- 
becca Cook and Elizabeth Smedly were read and 
approved, calling forth the ejaculation, “ May 
we die the death of the righteous, and may our 
latter end be like unto theirs.” 

Being favored to meet again in a Yearly 
Meeting capacity, and feeling the canopy of di- 
vine love to overshadow us, our hearts, we trust, 
have been enlarged, and desires have arisen with- 
in us during the deep exercises which have pre- 
vailed, and the Gospel communications which 
have been given forth, that we may be enabled 
to “ gather up the fragments that nothing be 
lost,”’ and transmit them to our absent Sisters. 

We have, indeed, been highly favored at this 
time with “line upon line and precept upon 
precept ;” and though many deficiencies appear, 
and great remissness in the performance of our 
various duties—as manifested by the Answers 
to the Queries—yet we have been encouraged to 
hope that better days are in store for us. Re- 
newed calls to labor have gone forth, with the 
assurance that those who labor are not only wor- 
thy but certain of their reward, and that our 
Ziou will yet arise and put on her beautiful gar- 
ments: “when Ephraim will no longer envy 
Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim.” 

Under the influence of this divine principle, 
this only foundation for any good thing, our 
hearts have been united together from sitting. 
We have seen that there are diversities of gifts, 
but one Spirit ; differences of administration, but 
one Lord; and we have been encouraged to be 
faithful to our several allotments, as no one can 
choose the path for another, but to each mind 
the line of duty is made clear. 

We have also been shown, that in this state 
of mind no feeling or spirit of detraction could 
find place, much less could we speak of the frail- 
ties of another, but we would ever be willing to 
cast the mantle of charity over all. 

Great are our privileges, and great therefore 
our responsibilities, and earnest desires have been 
expressed that we may be aroused to redoubled 
diligence, and fill the dignified position designed 
for us, for it is only as we live up to the light we 
already have, that we shall receive more, and be 
made instruments tc draw others torighteousness. 
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We have been urged toa more faithful attend- 
ance of our religious meetings, aot in a formal, 
listless manner, but in humility, with our hearts 
turned to our Heavenly Father; then we should 
realize the truth of the divine promise, “ where 
two or three are gathered in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them ;” and our countenances 
would bear the impress of our having been with 
Jesus. 

Much tender solicitation has been felt for the 
younger portion of our Society, and affectionate 
exhortations have been extended to the dear 
youth to yield to those restraining influences, 
which will lead them into moderation, and pre- 
serve them from the extravagance of the day, 
particularly at this time when excessive expen- 
diture may lay heavy burdens upon those who 
already have as much as they can bear. May 
ours be a harmonizing and cementing influence. 

They were also urged to consider the import- 
ance of the manner in which they are spending 
their precious time, particularly that portion of 
it allotted to reading. The experience of some 


who have passed through a long life, and whose 
day of labor is nearly closed, was handed forth; 
that nothing was so much regretted as the time 
spent in unprofitable, or worse than unprofitable 
reading, as it excites the imagination and destroys 
the taste for that which is useful. 

Our Indian and African brethren were brought 


into affectionate remembrance. An interest was 
felt and desires expressed that we may embrace 
every right opening toimprove their conditien, 
remembering thut this can alone be done by act- 
ing under the-influence of that Divine Spirit 
which breathes “‘ Peace on earth and good will 
to all men.”” The names of the Representatives 
were called, and were present nearly as at the 
first sitting. 

Having been favored through our several sit- 
tings with the presence of Israel’s Shepherd, 
and feeling the canopy of love still to overshadow 
us, we adjourn, to meet at the usual time next 
year, if permitted. 


Margaret E. HAaLLowe tt, Clerk. 


FEATS OF INSECTS. 


The muscular strength of insects is immense. 
We once were surprised by a feat performed -by 
a common beetle—Oryctes maimon—in the 
United States. We had put the insect, for want 
of any box at hand, beneath a quart bottle full 
of milk upon a table, the hollow at the bottom 
allowing him room to stand upright. Presently, 
to our surprise, the bottle began slowly to move 
and glide along the smooth table, propelled by 
the muscular power of the imprisoned insect, and 
continued for some time to perambulate the sur- 
face, to the astonishment of all who witnessed it. 
The weight of the bottle and its contents could 
not have been less than three pounds and a half ; 
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while that of the beetle was about half an ounce, 
so that it really moved a weight one hundred 
and twelve times exceeding its own. A better 
notion, than figures can convey will be obtained 
of this feat by supposing a lad of fifteen to be 
imprisoned under the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which weighs twelve thousand pounds, and to 
move it to and fro upon a smooth pavement by 
pushing within. 

Mr. Newport has given other instances of in- 
sect power equally remarkable. Having once 
fastened a small kind of Carabus, an elegantly 
formed ground beetle, weighing three and a half 
grains, by a silk thread toa piece of paper, he 
laid a weight on the latter. At a distance of 
ten inches from its load, the insect was able to 
drag after it, up an inclined plane of twenty-five 
degrees, nearly eighty-five grains; but when 
placed on a plane of five degrees’ inclination, it 
drew after it one hundred and twenty-five grains, 
exclusive of the friction to be overcome in mov- 
ing its load, as though a man were to drag up a 
hill of similar inclination a wagon weighing two 
tons and a half, having first taken the wheels off. 

According to the same excellent authority, the 
stag beetle—ZLuwcanus cervus—has been known 
to gnaw a hole an inch in diameter through the 
side of an iron canister in which it was confined, 
and on which the marks of its jaws were dis- 
tinctly visible, as proved by Mr. Stephens, who 
exhibited the canister at one of the meetings of 
the Entomological Society. 

Let us look at the power of insects exercised 
in the act of flying. The house-flies—Musca 
domestica—that wheel and play beneath the 
ceiling for hours together, ordinarily move at 
the rate of about five feet per second; but if 
excited to speed, they can dart along through 
thirty-five feet in the same brief space of time. 
Now in this period, as Kirby and Spence ob- 
serve, ‘a race-horse could clear only ninety feet, 
which is at the rate of more than a mile in a 
minute. Our little fly, in her swiftest flight will 
in the same space of time go more than one-third 
of a mile. Nowcompare the immense difference 
of the size of the two animals—ten millions of 
the fly would hardly counterpose one racer—and 
how wonderful will the velocity of this minute 
creature appear! Did the fly equal the race- 
horse in size, and retain its present powers in 
the ratio of its magnitude, it would traverse the 
globe with the rapidity of lightning. Some of 
the flies that haunt our gardens shoot along so 
rapidly that the eye cannot follow them in flight. 

Nor are these tiny creatures less masters of the 
arts of running and leaping. De Lisle men- 
tions a fly so minute as almost to be invisible, 
which ran nearly six inches in a second, and in 
that space was calculated to have made one 
thousand and eighty steps! This, according to 
the calculations of Kirby and Spence, is as if a 
man whose steps measured only two feet, should 
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run at the incredible rate of twenty miles in a 
minute. 

Every one has had occasion to observe, not 
always without an emotion of anger, the leaping 
powers of the flea—Pulex irritants. 
of two hundred times its own length is a common 
feat; as if a man should jump twelve hundred 
feet, or a quarter of a mile! What a pity that 
insects were not allowed to be competitors in the 
athletic games of old!—Evcelsior. 


OUR RELATION TO GOD. 


Do you suppose a man to know himself; that 
he comes into this world on no other errand but 


to rise out of the vanities of time into the riches | 


of eternity ; do you suppose him to govern his 
inward thoughts and outward actions by this 
view of himself, and then to him every day has 
lost all its evil, prosperity and adversity have no 
difference, because he receives and uses them 
both in the same spirit; life and death are 
equally welcome, because equal parts of his 
way to eternity. For poor and miserable 
as this life is, we have all of us free 


access to all that is great and good and happy; , 
andearry within ourselves a key to all the treas- | 


ures that heaven has to bestow upon us. We 
starve in the midst of plenty ; groan under infirm- 
ities with the remedy in our own hand; live and 


die without knowing and feeling anything of the 
One, only good, while we have in our power to 
know and enjoy it in as great a reality, as we | 
know and feel the power of this world over us; 
for heaven is as near to our souls as this world is 
to our bodies; and weare created, we are re-| 


deemed, to have our conversation in it. God, 
the only good of all intelligent natures, is not an 


absent or distant God, but is more present in and | 
to our souls than to our own bodies; and we | 
are strangers to heaven, and without God in the | 
world, for this only reason, because we are void | 
of that spirit of prayer which alone can, and never | 
fails to unite us with the One, only good, and to | 
open heavenand the kingdom of God within us. | 


A root set in the finest soil, in the best cli- 


mate and blessed with alf@#hat sun, air and | 
rain can do for it, is not in so'sure a way of its| 

. . { 
growth to perfection, as every man may be whose | 


spirit aspires after all that which God is ready 
and infinitely desirous to give him. For the sun 
meets not the springing bud that stretches to- 
ward him with half that sympathy as God, the 
source of all good, communicates himself to the 
soul that longs to partake of him. We are all 
of us by birth the offspring of God, more nearly 
related to him than we are to one another; for 
in him we live, and move and have our being. 
William Law, 


Those hours are not lost that are spent in ce- 
menting affection. Fora friend is above gold, 
precious as the stores of the mind.— Tupper. 
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From the New York Tribune. 
THE EXECUTION OF ROGERS. 
We suppose that we are in a fair way of 


| knowing how much salvation and social safety 
A bound there is in capital punishment. On Friday, 


' nearly at high noon, a boy not nineteen years old 


was taken from his cell to the yard of the prison 
—from the solid ground, which for the last time 
his feet were to press, up those last solemn 
scaffold stairs, there to encounter the end to 


| which thoughtless and thoughtful alike must look 


forward. He went to his account. He might 
have said, just then and just before he went to 
his great judgment, that the world which he 
was to leave, and which thus compelled him to 
leave it, had been but a stony step-mother. He 
came here, not, indeed, by any call of his own. 
He came here, a naked, helpless, wailing child, 
asking of all of us support, culture, education. 
Paternal skill and maternal love guided and 
guarded his infancy. But to these, infinite as 
they are, we opposed our lures and our tempta- 
tions. Upon every corner we established a rum- 
shop. In every cutler’s window we exhibited a 
bowie-knife. In every square we set up a 
brothel. Pure as he came into the world— 
welcomed as he was by the first glad gush of 
paternal affection—bent over as he was by that 
mother, who found in her sickness and low 
estate a compensation in his presence—greeted 
as he was by brother and sister—entering as he 
did into a world full of infinite chances, which 
might have guided him to a youth of honest and 
religious education—we have given him an un- 
timely death upon the gallows. Is there any 
| man so thoronghly besotted by the cheap logic of 
social disputation that he will not see that in all 
this there is wreck and ruin great enough to 
arrest the attention; great enough to call for 
warmer prayers whenever, in the social circle, 
we invoke the guidance and protection of Provi- 
dence ; terrible enough to make us tremble over 
the cradles of our children? Rich men and 
poor men will read here the details of this 
tragedy. But as no man is so poor that he may 
not hope to insure his progeny against such a 
fate, what man is so rich that he can feel certain, 
in this City of New-York, that his own offspring 
will not, upon some morning as bright and 
beautiful as was last Friday’s, stand forth to en- 
counter that dreadful destimy, and to walk, amid 
the hissings and scorn of his kind, down to his 
dark fate? We may almost count the days 
upon our fingers since a respectable residence 
witnessed a saturnalia of murder, at the recital 
of which men gaped with incredulity. So it 
comes to all alike. The anxious bosoms are not 
all under homespun and rags. The devil of sin 
knocks with equal foot at the marble threshold, 
and at the rotting gates of the poor; it rides and 
runs riot in Wall street; it is rampant in fash- 
ionable avenues; it creeps into circles from 
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which we daily and nightly strive to keep it with 
tears, with prayers, with the humblest, lowliest, 
most passionate entreaties. The man who ven- 
tures to suggest that for all this—for the be- 
reavement, the agony, the sin and the shame— 
there may be far off but still attainable remedies, 
is told for his pains that he is a dreamer, a 
theorist, a charlatan. Perhaps so. But is there 
no dreaming, no theory, no charlatanry in this 
project of reforming millions by choking one ? 
























































ON SILENT WORSHIP. 
Let deepest silence all around 
Its peaceful shelter spread, 
So shall that living word abound, 
The word that wakes the dead. 


How sweet, to wait upon the Lord, 
In stillness and in prayer, 

What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 















































A minister of wondrous skill, 
True graces to impart, 

He teaches all the Father's will, 
And preaches to the heart. 























He dissipates the coward’s fears, 
And bids the coldest glow ; 

He speaks, and lo! the softest tears 
Of deep contrition flow. 

















He knows to bend the heart of steel. 
He bows the loftiest soul, 

Over all we think and all we feel, 
How matchless his control. 




















Aud ah! how precious is his love, 
In tenderest touches given ; 

It whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on Heaven. 

















From mind to mind in streams of love 
The holy influence spreads ; 
’Tis peace to praise the source above, 
For God that influence sheds. 


Dear Lord! to thee we still will pray 
And praise thee as before; 

For this thy glorious gospel day, 
Teach us to praise thee more. 









































“Twill lead them in the paths they have not known.” 
—Isarian xiii. 16. 











How few who, from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be; 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colors soft, and bright, and free ; 
How few, who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ! 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man ; 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and paiu; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast ; 
But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid,— 
With love to make the labor light ; 
And there their beauty they must shed 
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On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair, 
Yet, calm and still, they labor there ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart that thinks with pain 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil ; 
And, if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still: 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought: 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


Aud they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 
Can spring without a stain or spot,— 
Often such youthful heart is given 
The path of grief to walk to heaven : 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


What matter what the path shall be? 
The end is clear and bright to view; 

We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 

We see the end, the house of God, 

But not the path to that abode: 
For God, through ways they have not known, 

Will lead His own. 


THE WISE MAN’S COUNSEL. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” —Kine Sovomon. 


Do what thou hast to do,— 
While thou hast eyes to see, 
While yet thine ears can hear the word 
That wisdom speaks to thee,— 
While thou hast power to walk, 
While thou hast voice to pray. 
While thou hast reason’s guiding lamp 
To understand thy way. 


Do what thou hast to do, 

And not to others leave, 
They may thy wishes overrule, 
Thy motives misconceive, 

Thy purposes contest, ; 

Thy plans with coldness view,— 

Now, while the life-tide warms thy breast, 

Do what thou hast to do. 

Do what thou hast to do, 
Before the night of gloom, 

That swiftly wraps the sons of men 
In darkness and the tomb; 

For though thy feet may tread 

On blossoms bright with dew,— 
Behold ! the grave is for thee spread,— 

Do what thou hast to do. 

[New York Observer. 
The study of Natural History is within the 
reach of every one; and he whois engaged in it 
is presented at every step in its progress, with 
something capable of awakening pleasing emo- 
tions. The whole earth is to him a vast muse- 
um in which are crowded beautiful and sublime 
objects, animate and inanimate, in an almost end- 
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standing and gladden the heart. This search 
into nature produces also a highly beneficial in- 
fluence on the understanding. Mathematics do 


not more effectually strengthen and discipline | 
By a continual analysis, com-| 
parison, and generalization of things, the study | 


the judgment. 


of natural history teaches the art of thinking 


clearly and accurately, and of reasoning with| 
precision and force, with a much less degree of| 
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their care, the management of the Chicago in- 
stitution, like all others of a similar character, 
resort to industrial labor as an all-important 
agent. The lads are allowed to make their own 
choice of the trade they will pursue, and are 
permitted to try one after another till they find 
one to satisfy them. This increases the chances 
of their settling down tosome steady employment. 
The main reliance for a reformation is a moral 


weariness, than that which usually accompanies | training of the boys, aiming to awaken a con- 
the study of simple quantities and mere abstract) scientious aversion to evil practices, and with 


forms.— Ocean Flowers and their teachings. 





From the Boston Weekly Journal. 
CHICAGO REFORM SCHOOL. 


We have received a copy of the annual report 
of the Chicago Reform School for Boys, of which 
Rev. D. B. Nichols is Superintendent. It em- 
braces some interesting facts relative to the 
important work of rescuing vagrant and vicious 
boys from the paths of vice and crime, and 
training them up to virtue and industry. From 
the statistics given, it appears that there were in 
the school at the commencement of the year, 116 
boys; 120 were admitted during the year; the 
sentences of 26 expired during the year; 10 
escaped; 19 returned to their friends as re- 
formed ; and 168 now remain in the school. Of 
the inmates admitted this year, 77 were of 
foreign parentage, and 43 of American. In 
enumerating the causes which operated upon 


excellent results. Great prominence is given in 
the school to the idea that we are members of a 
common family. The Superintendent, and all 
the other officials take their meals with the boys 
in their common dining hall, and the boys are 
encouraged to freely communicate their little ills 
and griefs to the Superintendent. The boys 
appreciate highly this mark of sympathy, and 
manifest great affection for their Superintendent. 
This gives him great influence for good over 
them. 

The inmates of the school are divided into 
twelve tribes, each of which has a leader, called 
the chief of his tribe, who looks after the inter- 
ests of the members of his tribe, and makes 
report weekly to the superintendent touching 
their conduct. When these reports are made 
the chiefs are freely reminded of whatever may 
have been wrong in their own behaviour. Once 
a month each boy is closely inspected, and the 
chief who can show the best conditioned tribe is 


these lads to draw them into courses of vice and | rewarded by being called for the coming month 


crime, the Superintendent, after touching upon 
the most obvious causes, as intemperance or im- 
provident parents, truancy, &c., cites the great 
temptations to which idle boys are exposed in 
cities by the careless display of goods by traders 
outside of their stores, where a vigilant oversight 
cannot be exercised. Boys who would not think 
of entering a store to pilfer, are often sorely 
tempted by the displays of fruit outside of shops, 
which are so common. They long to secure 
some of it, and when the proprietor’s back is 
turned, a circumstance which must frequently 
happen, they are afforded an opportunity to steal 
and escape unobserved. A few successes of this 
kind embolden and please them, and they soon 
become expert thieves. This is true not only of 
fruit, but also of other articles of merchandise. 
It has been ascertained that of the 299 boys 
who have been sent to the Chicago Reform 
School since it was opened three years ago, 201 
were indnced to steal by the exposure of goods 
on the sidewalks and in show windows. This is 
doubtless true of other cities besides Chicago, 
and reveals a prolific cause of crime which should 
receive the attention of the philanthropic and 
those whose duty it is to repress crime. In 
England a law exists against shopkeepers expos- 
ing their goods in this careless manner. 
In laboring for the reform of the boys under 





the President of the chiefs, and by a small pecu- 
niary gift. This system gives the superintendent 
a thorough acquaintance with the character of 
the whole school. The keys to the enclosure in 
which the institution is located are entrusted 
during the day to boys selected for that purpose, 
and who return them to the superintendent at 
night. Says Mr. Nichols, “During the past 
year I have never turned a gate key, nor do I 
concern myself about the gates, to see that they 
are properly secured at night. My gate keepers, 
from the time the gates have been set up, have 
all been true to their honor. Not a single in- 
stance of departure from trustworthiness, as 
regards the gates, have I known during the past 
year.” 

Another important help in conducting the 
affairs of the school, is the police arrangement. 
Three boys do nothing but attend to the duties 
of the police departmeat. One of them is styled 
the Captain of the Police, another the Truant 
Officer, whose business it is to see that the boys 
are in school, and the other is the Police Boy of 
the Workshops, who sees that each boy is in his 
appropriate place of labor. Another feature of 
the school is the grades of character, which are 
observed in connection with the meals. One 
table is appropriated exclusively to the chiefs 
and superintendents of the different departments, 
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the Grade of Honor; the second, third and fifth) his chair by sundry two-sworded personages, the 
classes, have separate tables. There is also a} rest of the mission, together with some officers 
difference of diet in the grades—the chiefs’ | of the squadron, following on horseback. 
table and the Grade of Honor being supplied| A dense crowd was collected. During Lord 
with better food than the others. The fifth | Elgin’s stay nearly all the officers of the squad. 
class are allowed no play. Corporal punishments | ron were enabled to pay him a visit. In front 
are prohibited, and as there is nothing about the | of the temple where he resided, in the aristo- 
institution which savors of a prison, the boys) cratic quarter of the city, was a street, which 
soon cease to regard the school as a prison. continued for ten miles, as closely packed with 
Mr. Nichols states that the system of govern- | houses, and as densely crowded with people, as it 
ment by moral suasion works remarkably well, | is from Hyde Park corner to Mile End. At the 
and that the results attained by it are all that back of it stretched a wide and somewhat dreary 
the most sanguine could expect. | aristocratic quarter, containing the residences of 
the three hundred and sixty hereditary princes— 
LORD ELGIN’S VISIT TO JAPAN—ALIPEARANCE | each a petty sovereign in his own right ; and 
OF THE CITY OF JEDDO. many of them with half a dozen town houses, 
s . | and some of them able to accommodate, in the 
A correspondent of the Times writes from | same mansion, ten thousand retainers. 
Shanghai an account of Lord Elgin’s arrival at| ‘The area of the city is equal to, if not larger 
Jeddo, in Japan :—The squadron passed the sa- | than that of London, and contains 2,560,000 of 
cred limits, beyond which no foreigner had ever | inhabitants. The Castle alone is computed to be 
passed, to the astonishment of the Japanese and capable of containing 40,000. For ten miles 
Russian ships, and did not communicate with | around there were extraordinary evidences of ci- 
the shore. ‘fhe arrival of the British squadron | yjjization ; the people are clean, and most ami- 
in waters which the Japanese had sedulously |able; there are no beggars, and the climate, 
represented as being too shallow to admit of the , fertility, and beauty of the country appear to be 
approach of large ships, filled them with dismay | unequalled. We have yet to discover what the 
and astonishment. Boats followed each other | exports of Japan may be beyond camphor, wax, 
filled with officials of ascending degrees of rank, ‘and copper; but from a consideration of the 
to beg them to return to Kanagawa, and, finally, | natural tendencies and “go-a-head” disposition 
urgent representations were made to the ambas- | of the people, there can be little doubt that a 
sadors on the subject. Firstly, the anchorage | market will, at some future day, exist in these 
was said “to be dangerous, then the difficulty of | islands, for the produce and manufactures of the 
getting supplies was represented. | west are of sufficient magnitude and importance 
The delivery of the yacht at Jeddo, was, how-' to secure for them a high place in the list of 
ever, indispensable ; and no soover was this set- , Great Britain’s customers.— Ledger. 
tled than the Japanese, in their usual way, be- | 
came perfectly reconciled to the arrangement, 
sent off supplies with great willingness, and be- | 
gan to prepare a residence on shore for Lord | Each German has his house, his orchard, his 
Elgin and his staff. It appeared that Count road side trees, so laden with fruit, that if he did 
Putiatine had been delayed tor ten days negotiat- | not carefully prop up and tie together, and in 
ing on this subject at Kanagawa, and only suc-| many places hold the boughs together with wood- 
ceeded in taking up his residence at Jeddo on | en clamps, they would be torn asunder by their 
the same day that we cast anchor before the | own weight. He has his corn-plot, his. plot of 
town. He had made the journey overland from mangel-wurtzel, or a place for potatoes, for hemp, 








RURAL ECONOMY OF THE GERMANS. 








Kanagawa, a distance of 18 miles. &e. 


On arriving at Jeddo, the Japanese officials 
sent off to superintend the anchorage returned 
in one of the gun-boats, with thirteen ship’s 
boats in tow, amid the thunder of salutes, the 
playing of a band, and the flutter of flags. They 
stopped within seven feet of the batteries, anu 
the procession of boats was formed, the four 
paddle-box boats, each filled with a 24 pounder 
howitzer in her bows, enclosing between them 
the Ambassador’s barge, the remainder of the 
ships’ boats, with captains and officers all in full 
dress, leading the way. The band struck up 
“God save the Queen,” as Lord Elgin ascended 
the steps of the official landing-place, near the 
centre of the city, and was received and put into 


He is his own master, and he, therefore, 
and every branch of his family, have the strong- 
est motive for constant exertion. You see the 
effect of this in his industry and his economy. 
In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of 
the trees and the cows is carried to market ; much 
fruit is dried for winter use. You see it lying in 
thesun todry. You see strings of them hanging 
from their chamber windows in the sun. The 
cows are kept up for the greater part of the year, 
and every green thing is collected for them. 
Every little nook where the grass grows, by 
roadside, and river, and brook, is carefully cut 
with the sickle, and carried home on the heads of 
women and children in baskets, or tied in large 
cloths. Nothing of any kind that can possibly 
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be made of any use is lost ; weeds, nettles, nay, 
the very goose grass which covers waste places, 
is cut and taken for the cows. You see the little 
children standing in the streets of the villages, in 
the streams which generally run down them, busy 
washing these weeds before they are given to the 
cattle. 

They carefully collect the leaves of the marsh 
grass, carefully cut their potato tops for them, 
and even if other things fail, gather green leaves 
from the wocdlands. One cannot help thinking 
continually of the enormous waste of such things 
in England—of the vast quantities of grass on 
banks, by roadsides, in the openings of planta- 
tions, in lanes, in church-yards, where grass from 
year to year springs and dies, but which if care- 
fully cut, would maintain many thousand cows 
for the poor. 

To pursue still further this subject of German 
economy. The very cuttings of the vines are 
dried and preserved for winter fodder. The tops 
and refuse of hemp serve as bedding for the 
cows ; nay, even the rough stalks of the poppies, 
after the heads have been gathered for oil, are 
saved, and all these are converted into manure 
for the land. When these are not sufficient the 
children are sent into the woods to gather moss, 
and all our readers familiar with Germany will 
remember to have seen them coming homeward 
with large bundles of this on their heads. In au- 
tumn the falling leaves are gathered and stacked 
for the same purpose. The fir cores, which with 
us lie and rot in the woods, are carefully collect- 
ed and sold for lighting fires. 

In short, the economy and care of the German 
peasants is an example to all Europe. They 
have for years, nay, ages, been doing that as re- 
gards agricultural management, to which the 
British public is but just now beginning to open 
its eyes. Time, also, is as carefully economized 
as everything else. They are early risers, as 
may well be conceived, when the children, many 
of whom come from a considerable distance, are 
in school at six in the morning. As they tend 
their cattle or their swine, the knitting never 
ceases, and hence the quantities of stockings and 
other household things which they accumulate 
are astonishing. — Howitt. 





A MAMMOTH WORK—ARTIFICIAL LAKE IN 
» VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Ellett, the Engineer, is engaged in a 
grand scheme for improving the navigation of 
the Kanawha River, by forming a vast reservoir 
or mountain lake to feed that stream during low 
water. A correspondent of the Lewisburg ( Va.) 
Era gives the followimge information relative to 
the contemplated improvement : 

The object is to form an inland lake of re- 
servoir of water, to keep up the navigation of 
the Kanawha river. The reservoir, which we 
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are now surveying, will be made by making a 
dam between the mountains, across Big Sewell 
creek. The dam is to be 945 feet long, 60 feet 
high, 400 feet thick at the base and 45 feet at 
the top. At either side of the dam will be made 
immense sluices, to carry the water away which 
would naturally flow over the dam when it gets 
full. The sluices are to be made of masonry, of 
the most substantial kind. 
kept in this lake until it is needed in the Kanaw- 
ha, when it is to be let off as it is needed to 
keep up the navigation of the river. The means 
of letting it off will be by means of locks. 
can form some idea of the amount of waterit » 
will hold when I tell you it is to be 25 milesy 
long and from 1000 feet to 1g miles wid 
There is an immense amount of speculation abouwt™ 
this great work—the probable cost, &c. Mr. 

Taylor says the dam will cost above $200,000. 
The cost of the land will bethe greatest drawback 
on the enterprise. 
acres of land, besides 50,000 acres more 
will have to be paid for by the company, beca 
it will be of no account to the owners, being all 
mountain land and remnants of farms. I suppose’ 
$1,500,000 will not buy the land and pay the 

damages. 
to fill will, I suppose, depend on circumstances. 
There are eight creeks flowing into it. 
ject is, after the lake gets full of water, to cut 
through the dividing ridge between the lake and 
Greenbrier river and make a canal through the 
cut. Mr. Ellett is making other surveys on New 
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It will cover about 50 : 
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HOW TO EAT. 


We have long considered eating an important 
part of our daily pleasure and duty. There are 
rules to be observed, which physiologically con- 
sidered are intimately connected with health and 
life, and hence with our success and characters. 
We should eat at regular times, eat wholesome 
food, eat slowly, masticate well, be cheerful while 
we eat, drink but little while eating, eat to live 
and not to kill ourselves. 

But the thought on our mind just now, is rela- 
tively to the proprieties of the table. There are 
many little courtesies and refinements among 
well-bred people at the table which many regard 
with indifference, that just now seem to us par- 
ticularly appropriate and becoming. We say 


just now, because we had occasion a few days 


since to feed some Indians fresh from the forest. 
Their manner of eating was so hoggish, greedy, 
gormandish, as to be absolutely repulsive, not to 
say loathsome. That human beings could eat so 
like brutes we tad not before dreamed. We had 
heard before of “ bolting food,” “roughing it,”’ 
‘taking it the natural way,” &c., but we had no 
real conception of the coarseness and brutality of 
savage cating. We saw then the beauty of the 
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Tefinements of the civilized table as we had never 
Seen it before. We realized sensibly the import- 
ance of cultivating a chaste and proper manner 
of eating, a refinement of table etiquette that 
shall be at once graceful and agreeable. 

There are few places in which one’s breeding 
shows itself more clearly than at the table. A 
low-bred man will generally be ill-mannered and 
coarse at the table. A selfish man will usually 
show his selfishness as soon at the festal board 
as elsewhere. An awkward man will be sure to 
be doubly awkward at the table. A bashful 
man is most bashful when he eats in the compa- 
ny.of others. A mean man will be espeaially 

ean at his owntable. On the contrary, a gen- 

pman is especially a gentleman at his meals. 
= The generous man here shows his generosity ; 
the*polite man his politeness ; the well bred man 
higgood manners; the graceful man his polish; 
dignified man his dignity. 
fith the American people table etiquette is 
SGmuch neglected. More attention to good 
manners, to a graceful and easy style of eating, 
to table politeness and courtesy, would do much 
to polish our people, and make their common 
behaviour moreagreeableand satisfactory to them- 
selves. Our example and instruction before our 
children are important to them. There is such 
a thing as excessive politeness, as an exquisite 
mannerism at the table, which is to be avoided ; 
but we are more likely to offend with our coapge- 
ness.— Ex. Paper. 


Learning gives usa fuller conviction of our 
imperfections, which, one would think, might 
dispose us to modesty; for the more a man 
knows, the more he discovers his ignorance. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Meat.—The Flour market is very 
quiet and prices are weak. The sales of superfine 
are at $5 12; 5 25 for extra, and $5 62 and $5 75 for 
extra family. The sales to the retailers and bakers are 
within the range of the same figures, and* fancy lots 
from $5 00 up to #675. Rye Fiour and Corn Meal 
continue limited. The former is held at $4 00, and 
the latter is unsettled at $3 50 per barrel for Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.— The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
$1 25 and 1 28 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 35 a1 42 for prime White. Rye is steady at 79 
a 80c. for Pennsylvania and 75 cents for Southern. 
YellowCorn is selling at 90 cents; new ranges at from 
74 to 76c. Oats are steady. Sales of prime Dela- 
ware at 45 cts. afloat. 

CLOVERSEED is in good supply, but the demand for 
it is quite moderate; sales of common to prime new at 
$5 50 and $575 per 64 lbs. Sales of Timothy at 
$2 124 per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 60. 


IN ‘som00L se NINE PARTNER’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL re-opened on the ist of 11th month 
1858, under the care and superintendence of Josiah, 


D. and Mary B. Chase. Extensive repairs and im- 
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provements have been made, which will add materially 
to the comfort and advantage of the pupils. 
A circular containing full particulars in relation to 
terms, &c., may be obtained, by addressing 
JOSIAH D. CHASE, 
Washington, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
10 mo. 14. 


IFE OF THOMAS STORY. — The Subscriber 
_4takes this method of informing his friends that he 
is progressing as fast as possible with this very inter- 
esting work, and as it will require a considerable 
outlay of money, he will be glad to have a very large 
subscription list, so as to send out the books as fast as 
they are ready. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
915 Market Street. 
H. Longstreth would call attention to the following 
list of books: 
Life of John Conran, . - 
Tanner’s Lectures, &c., - 
Life of William and Alice Ellis, 
Marsh’s Life of George Fox, 
Life of Elizabeth Fry, . 
Upham’s Letters from Europe, &c., 
Life of Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Journal of Margaret Woods, 
Life of Richard Reynolds, 
Gleanings from Pious Authors, 
Guide to True Peace, - 
Plain Path to Christian Perfection, 
Life of John Roberts, - 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline, 
Memoirs of Maria Fox, - 
Letters and Papers of John Barclay, 
Life of Priscilla Gurney,  - - 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones, - 
Harvey’s Shawnee Indians, - 
Power of Religion on the Mind, — - } 
He will also be glad to furnish Libraries and indi- 
viduals with any books that may be wanted, at as low 
prices as they can be obtained anywhere. 
Ist mo. 4, 1858. 


i est « CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND’S CERE- 
MONY, finely Engraved and neatly Printed on the 
best English Parchment. Price Two Dotiars. Sent 
to any part of the United States by mail for the above 
price, and six postage stamps. Certificates filled up 
in a superior manner, from three to five dollars for 
the writing. Invitations neatly written. ‘ 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 5, §. Fifth St., Phila. 


byounc 1 HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
1, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particu- 
lars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Saiem Co., N. J. 


$ 50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


75 





10th mo. 1858. 
‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
half payable in advance, 
ession. 





the other in the middle q 
No extra charges. For sr information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge &t, North side Penna. Bank 





